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0) 
wail 
7 ime PUBLISHED WEEKLY. my temptations were so great, that I often|Then the spiritual discerning came into me; 
8, $8. thought I should have despaired, I was so|by which I discerned my own thoughts, 
Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two|tempted. But when Christ opened to me how /groans, and sighs ; and what it was that veiled 
will nok dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. he was tempted by the same devil, and had/me, and what it was that opened me. That 
overcome him, and had bruised his head; and; which could not abide in the patience, nor 
Suemipiens ond Fagments sessived ty that through him and his power, light, grace,|endure the fire, in the light I found to be the 
JOHN 8S. STOKES and Spirit, I should overcome also, I had con-|groans of the flesh, that could not give up to 
pas ; ’ 2 fidence in him. So he it was that opened to|the will of God; which had so veiled me, that 
tothe} 47 No. 116 sonra rourTH srreer, ur stairs, |me when I was shut up, and had neither hope|I could not be patient in all trials, troubles, 
ion to nor faith. Christ who had enlightened me, |anguishes, and perplexities ; could not give up 
[ress ig siaaeeennr cee gave me his light to believe in, and gave me|self to die by the cross, the power of God, that 
: mon hope, which is himself revealed in me, and|the living and quickened might follow him, 
a eat gave me his spirit and grace, which I found|and that that which would cloud and veil 
iain: iitee wilt wesataite to od § sufficient in the deeps and in weakness.|from the presence of Christ, that which the 
ee, Lrewb meters Anbreverie iivheee a deepest miseries, in the greatest|sword of the Spirit cuts down, and which must 
at the sorrows and temptations that beset me, the|die, might not be kept alive. I discerned the 
for the For “he Friend” |Lord in his mercy did keep me. I found two|groans of the Spirit, which opened me, and 
ay Selections from the Journal of George Fox; with thirsts in me; the one after the creatures, to|made intercession to God: in which Spirit is 
d a few remarks. have got help and strength there; and the|the true waiting upon God, for the redemp- 
Of George Fox’s journal and life, Sir James| other after the Lord the Creator, and his son|tion of the body, and of the whole creation. 
DRED § Mackintosh says, “It is one of the most ex-| Jesus Christ; and I saw all the world could|By this true Spirit, in which the true sighing 
traordinary and instructive documents in the|do me no good. If I had had a king’s diet,|is, I saw over the false sighings and groanings. 
fomeit§ world; which no reader of competent judg-|palace and attendance, all would have been| By this invisible Spirit I discerned all the false 
ment can peruse without revering the virtue|as nothing ; for nothing gave me comfort but|hearing, the false seeing, and the false smell- 
St of the writer.” the Lord by his power. I saw professors,|ing, which was above the Spirit, quenching 
3 “I saw there was none * * that could|priests, and people, were whole and at ease|and grieving it; and that all that were there 
speak to my condition. And when all my|in that condition, which was my misery, and| were in confusion, and deceit, where the false 
» St. hopes in them and in all men were gone, 80|they loved that which I would have been rid|asking and praying is, in deceit and atop, in 
d that I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor|of. But the Lord did stay my desires upon|that nature and tongue that takes God’s holy 
NE could tell what to do; then, O then, I heard|himself, from whom my help came, and my|name in vain, wallows in the Egyptian sea, 
eiphia fa voice which said, ‘There is one, even Christ|care was cast upon him alone. Therefore, all/and asketh but hath not.” 
Worm # Jesus, that can speak to thy condition.’ When| wait patiently upon the Lord, whatsoever| The true christian views which this wise 
may ls Lheard it, my heart did leap for joy. Then|condition you be in; wait in the grace and| Elder was anointed of God to see clearly into, 
n, Clek § the Lord let me see why there was none upon|truth that comes by Jesus; for if ye so do,|and qualified to maintain before the world, 
t, Phil the earth that could speak to my condition,|there is a promise to you, and the Lord God|have lost nothing either in their vitality or 
namely, that I might give him all the glory.| will fulfil it in you. Blessed are all they in-|their application ; but are as binding upon us, 
For all are concluded under siny and shut up|deed that do indeed hunger and thirst after|the descendants of such sons of the morning, 
Iowa, in unbelief, as I had been, that Jesus Christ} yj hteousness; they shall be satisfied with it.|as they were in that day; because Truth, like 
v, late of aah have the pre-eminence, who enlightens, |T have found it so, praised be the Lord wholits eternal Author, changeth not, but is the 
‘LH00% and gives grace, faith, and power. Thus when |filleth with it, and satisfieth the desires of the|same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
—— “0d doth work, who shall let it? This 1 knew|hungry soul. © let the house of the spiritual] Would that this Society had kept intact, 
Lives § «°xPCrimentally. My desires after the Lord| Israel say, His mercy endureth for ever! It|without either diminution or compromise, the 
er of tug © 8°°W Stronger, and zeal in the pure knowledge|is the great love of God, to make a wilderness| doctrines and testimonies as upheld and pro- 
of God, and of Christ alone, without the help|of that which is pleasant to the outward eye|mulgated by the early Friends. Then would 
“HO of any man, book, or writing. For though I |and fleshly mind ; and to make a fruitful field|that living power from on high, which made 
of read the Scriptures that spake of Christ and|of a barren wilderness. This is the great|them what they were—a spiritually minded, 
h month of God, yet 1 knew him not but by revelation,| work of God. But while people’s minds run | wholly devoted, and an aggressive people—not 


as he who hath the key did open, and as the 
Father of life drew me to his Son by his Spirit. 
Then the Lord gently led me along, and let 
me see his love, which was endless and eternal, 
surpassing all the knowledge that men have 
in the natural state, or can get by history or 
books. That love let me see myself, as I was 
without him ; and I was afraid of all company: 
for I saw them perfectly, where they were, 
aoeeh the love of God which let me see my- 
self. I had not fellowship with any people, 


in the earthly, after the creatures and change- 
able things, changeable ways and religions, 
and changeable uncertain teachers, their 
minds are in bondage, and they are brittle and , - 
changeable, tossed up and down with windy|own manufacture or device by which such 
doctrines, thoughts, notions, and things ; their) hope to bridge over an impassable chasm, to 
minds being out of the unchangeable truth in|retain our decaying members, and even to in- 
the inward parts, the light of Jesus Christ,| fuse new life into our wasted energies. But 
which would keep them to the unchangeable.|forever futile will be all such expedients. 
He is the way to the Father; who in all my| What we want is life—a reality, instead of 
troubles preserved me by his Spirit and power, |the mere semblance or profession of it. We 


have so departed, like the dew of the morn- 
ing, as to drive some among us back to the 
beggarly elements, neither to the ever vain 
expedients of getting up something of our 


































gia priests, nor professors, nor any sort of sepa- praised be his holy name for ever! want that without which none can be saved, 
a tated people, but with Christ who hath the| “Then did I see my troubles, trials, and|Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
est Ig “ey, and opened the door of light and life|temptations more clearly than ever I had|God. We want to realize each for ourselves, 
ble toe "Ato me. I was afraid of all carnal talk and|/done. As the light appeared, all a peared |after the power of an endless life, of that hid- 
dap} talkers, for I could see nothing but corrup-| that is out of the light ; darkness, death, temp-|den mystery, which, according to the apostle 







tions; and the life lay under the burden of tations, the unrighteous, the ungodly ; all was|“ hath been hid from ages and generations,” 


corruptions. When I was in the deep, under| manifest and seen in the light. After this, a’ “ which,” he continues, “is Christ in you the 
we all shut up, I could not believe that 1 should pure fire appeared in me: then I saw how he| hope of glory.” We want to know more of 
| “ver overcome; my troubles, my sorrows, and |sat as a refiner’s fire, and as the fuller’s soap.'the fellowship of this mystery, and the un- 
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searchable riches of Christ ; that thus through 
the obedience which is of faith in Him and 
His power revealed in us, we may be strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit in the inner 
man. That thus, after the same apostle, we 
“may be able to comprehend with all saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height; and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that ye (we) might 
be filled with all the fullness of God.” 

This living power is that which made our 
forefathers in religious profession what they 
were ; and it is this alone which can make us 
to take root downward, and bear fruit up- 
ward, to the praise of the glory of the Re- 
deemer’s grace. Christ Jesus, who hath all 

ower in heaven and in earth, is sufficient for 

is own work. Ever true will be the aphor- 
ism: “For of him, and through him, and to 
him, are all things; to whom be glory for- 
éver.” And most assured is the writer of this, 
that if there were but that submission and 
obedience of soul to Him, which He calls for 
as sovereign Lord of all; that bowing of our 
necks in true self-denial to His mild yoke, 
which is the only way to advance in spiritual 
stature and become men and women of Truth; 
that sincere wrestling prayer of heart unto 
Him, which is from the fresh anointing of His 
own quickening power; that He would again 
open the windows of heaven and shower down 
of His blessings ; that He would again turn our 
captivity ; again spare His land and pity His 
ee: again give spiritual increase; again 

less the poceraee of Zion, and satisfy her 
poor with bread. Then “the tents of Cushan” 
so long “in affliction,” would again be opened 
to gather the sorrowful exile; judges and 
counsellors would be restored as at the begin- 
ning; and the days of resting from our ene- 
mies would come; our sorrow would be turned 
into joy, our mourning into a good day. 

Oh! that the all-compassionate Shepherd of 
Israel would thus once again turn his hand 
upon this people. Once more anoint with the 
eyesalve of His kingdom, that we may see 
the things which belong unto our peace. Once 
more “ bind up the broken hearted,” “proclaim 
liberty to the captives; and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound ;” and com- 
forting all that mourn, “proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord.” Thus the old wastes 
would be rebuilded; and He whose name is 
Wonderful, taking the government upon His 
own shoulders, the land would again yield 
her increase, and the doctrines and testi- 
monies of George Fox and his co-workers, 
would be sought out and held in reputation 
for the work’s sake, and for the glory and ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom’s sake, which 
would be before and over all. 

“TY less admire the gifts of utterance, and the 
bare profession of religion than I once did; 
and have much more charity for many, who 
by the want of gifts, do make an obscurer 
profession. I once thought, that almost all 
who could pray movingly, and fluently, and 
talk well of religion, had been saints. But ex- 
perience hath opened to me, what odious 
crimes may consist with high profession. 
While I have met with divers obscure per- 
sons, not noted for any extraordinary profes- 
sion, or forwardness in religion, but only to 
live a quiet, blameless life, whom I have after 
found to have long lived, as far as I could dis- 
cern, a truly godly and sanctified life.”—R. 

axter, 
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From “ The Scientific American.” 
,Watchmaking in America. 

Watches made their appearance in Europe! 
about the close of the fifteenth century, and, 
although our knowledge of their origin is very 
indefinite, yet they are commonly supposed 
to have been first made by Peter Hele, of 
Nuremberg, twenty-five years before the dis- 
covery of America. But they were not called 
watches ; they were first named from their 
appearance, and known as Nuremberg Ani- 
mated Eqs. 

In the infancy of the art, when the watch 
was made by hand and by one man, the idea 
of a time-keeper was but imperfectly differen-| 
tiated ; that is, it was mixed up in the artisan’s 
mind with all sorts of foreign and fantastic 
notions. Instead of a mechanism simply to 
measure time, the watchmaker was constantly 
striving to produce something novel, curious, 
and astonishing. The forms and sizes of 
watches were innumerable. Some were as 
large as saucers, and others were of the most 
marvellous minuteness. One is still preserved 
in a Swiss museum but three sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter, set in the top of a pencil- 
case, which indicates the days of the month, 
as well as the hours, minutes, and seconds. 
In form they took the shape of the pear, the 
almond, the melon, the tulip, the shell, the 
bird, the cross, the skull, the coffin, &c., and 
they were inserted in snuff-boxes, finger rings, 
shirt studs, bracelets, and saddles. <A bulky 
book has lately been published on the curiosi- 
ties of watches, which is little else than a 
record of the whimsicalities and futile inge- 
nuity of watchmakers in accordance with the 
capricious and fantastic taste of the times. 
The notion of a “time-keeper” at length 
emerged into distinctness, became gradually 
predominant in the maker’s mind, and deter- 
mined the watch to its present settled form. 

But even when these external eccentricities 
and extravagances had been largely got rid 
of, the inner construction remained compli- 
cated with all manner of objects besides sim- 
ple time-keeping. There seems to have been 
a phase of the human mind when mechanical 
invention was subordinated to the production 
of wonders; and ingenious men gave their 
lives to the construction of the most intricate 
and useless machines, such as artificial auto- 
matic animals, which should simulate the ac- 
tions of living creatures. This singular am- 
bition long displayed itself in watchmaking. 

When the American Watch Company en- 
tered upon the manufacture, they found that 
the watch had been by no means reduced to 


and fifty-eight remained in the movement 
adopted by the American Company. 5 

For nearly three hundred years watches 
were made by individual labor alone. Each 
artisan fabricated all the diversified parts of 
the watch, and all the tools with which they 
were made. The watch was the product of 
a homogeneous industry in which the work, 
slowly done, was inaccurate and expensive, 
The earliest watches, it is said, took a yearte 
construct, cost the equivalent of fifteen ham 
dred dollars apiece, and varied in their pen 
formance from forty minutes to an hour @ 
day. 

It is not yet twenty years since the com 
pany was formed which built the first Ameri 
can watch factory at Roxbury. The under 
taking was certainly a formidable one. The 
various sporadic attempts to make watches 
in this country by hand, commencing in 18 
had all failed, and there was no body of dis 
ciplined workmen to start with. Besides, the 
Swiss authorities would not permit the expor 
tation of such machines, models, or drawings, 
as were already in use—so that the American 
managers of the project were thrown back 
upon first principles, and had to invent their 
own machinery, and train their own work 
men. The first ey sage sm was thwarted by 
geological causes, the lightness of the soil pro 
ducing a fine dust, which, although unheeded 
in other vocations, was fatal to the delicate 
operations of watchmaking. The factory was 
therefore removed and located on the banks 
of the Charles River, a little above the village. 
of Waltham. Embarked in a novel, expen 
sive, and, as many thought, a Quixotic enter 
prise, the managers pursued a cautious but 
vigorous policy, and the first factory, which 
was even then thought to be of great dimen 
sions, rapidly expanded into an immense && 
tablishment, filled with machinery superit- 
tended by seven hundred hands, and turning 
out some eighty thousand watches a year= 
more than are produced in all England, and 
three times as many as are made in any othe 
establishment of the kind in the world—while 
it is the only establishment in the world 
which makes the entire watch, case and all. 

An English watchmaker, in a recent lecture 
before the Horological Institute of London, 
describing the results of two months’ clos 
observation at the various manufactories it 
this country, remarked in reference to thé 
Waltham establishment, “On leaving the fae 
tory, I felt that the manufacture of watches 
on the old plan was gone.” 

“The manufacture of watches on the old 


its last degree of simplicity. The English|plan is gone,” because the laws of growth 
movements of the highest character, although) have carried the industry to a higher staged! 
performing well, were still exceedingly com-|development. Let us note some of the com 
plex, and, as the risks of derangement in any|ditions of this industrial advance. The first 
machine are, other things equal, in the ratio| great point of advantage here secured is critt 
of its complexity, it was in a high degree de-|cal and decisive in watch work; it is th 
sirable to relieve the contrivance of every\highest possible accuracy of construction 
part not absolutely essential to its purpose.|The delicacy of hand operations is often ® 
Determined to prune the watch of every super-|markable, but it is only attained with gret 
fluity, and bring it at once to the last term| effort, and is always variable. It has, besi 

of simplicity, consistent with its design, the/its limit, which falls immeasurably short 
engineers of this company at once struck| the exactitude demanded in watch-machin 

away the fusee, chain, main wheel, and the} When we approach the finest action of 

retaining power which those parts necessi-|nervous system, we pass beyond the con 

tated. Surprising as it may seem, by this|of the will, and errors become inevitabi® 
bold stroke more than three fourths of the} Lace makers, who work along the utmom® 
pieces comprising the watch were — away.| border of tactual and visual sensibility, affon 
The chain alone consisted of several hundred| striking illustrations of this fact. Even @ 

pieces, so that, of the eight hundred parts of|re-actions upon the nervous system, whit 
the first-class English watch, but one hundred'come from mere change of locality, re-app 7 
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in the quality of the tissue. When a lace|finding my beloved friends Jane and Edward |visited several, in their retired dwellings, 


maker begins a piece of fine work in the city, 
and finishes it in the country, the transition 
ean be detected in the fabric, which will pre- 
sent two distinct aspects. Again, what is 
called the personal equation of telescopic and 
microscopic observers, is simply that source 
of error, in looking sharply at a fine object, 
which yields different results with different 
persons, which depends upon temperament, 
varies with the period of life, and has to be 
discounted in individual cases in order to 
arrive at the exact truth. Now watch work, 
in the precision it requires, takes us beyond 
this range of nervous aberration ; it is, if one 
may 80 speak, trans-visual and trans-tactual, 
s0 that the only way to get rid of errors is to 
get rid of personality itself. This is precisely 
what the American Watch Company does, it 
commits the whole work to machinery, and 
thus secures the accuracy and uniformity that 
machinery alone can confer. The adjustment 
of parts is made with mathematical precision 
far beyond the reach of unassisted sense. It 
isnot merely exactness of jitting that is here 
demanded, but, what is far more difficult, the 
minutest nicety of permanent action. With 
precision there must also be freedom of move- 
ment, and each pivot must have its infinitesi- 
mal play for “side shake” and “end shake ;” 
otherwise, an atom of dust or a rise of tem- 
perature would lock the parts, and stop the 
motion. To get this systematic exactness, 
three grades of gages are used; the first and 
coarsest measuring to the 51, of an inch ; the 
second to the ;,\,, of an inch; and the third 
to the 54455 of an inch. Thus nothing is left 
to the eye or the touch of the workman; he 
commits himself to the mathematical guid- 
ance of his gages and to the precision of his 
machinery, and stamps an equal and certain 
accuracy upon the whole mechanism. The 
old watchmaker disappears, and the whole 
art is resolved into the construction of corre- 
lated and unified machinery on a very ex- 
tended scale. Still, intelligent human agency 
is by no means superseded. 

he most accurate machine, like all earthly 
things, has its imperfections, and these the 
skillful workman is ever on the alert to detect 
and rectify. By no lathe, for example, is it 
always possible to get a pivot turned exactly 
round. It has to be tested by gages, and 
brought to a standard in which the errors are 
less than the ten-thousandth of an inch. 

(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Kelections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

“9th mo. 23d, 1846. My mind is ‘often in 
suffering and fear, lest I am not sufficiently at- 
tentive to the requisitions of the dear Master. 
Holy Father! be pleased to enable me to keep 
my eye single unto Thee, and more and more 
willing to fulfil all thy requirings; that so I 
may know the day’s work going on with the 
dey. And if I am worthy, be pleased to en- 
able me to endure the portion of suffering 
allotted me for the body’s sake, which is the 
church, now in this day of close proving and 
trial. And oh! ‘cast me not off in the time 
of old age: forsake me not when my strength 
faileth.’ 

“llth mo. Having for some time felt my 
mind a little drawn towards Bucks Quarterly 

ting, and of late more pressingly, and 


Garrett were willing to accompany me, also 
my daughter J., we accordingly attended it 
on the 25th and 26th. Itis a small Quarterly 
Meeting, but more comfortable to me than 
any | have attended lately; and a hope was 
revived, that our poor troubled Society will 
not be altogether laid waste. 
close searching of heart to many, wherein I 
believe the language formerly uttered is often 
poured forth: ‘Spare thy people, O Lord, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach.’ 

“3d mo. 7th, 1847. Oh! may I be kept 
more and more in a state of watchfulness and 
prayer, that so I may be favored to know 
more clearly the mind and will of Him, whom 
alone, in all things, I desire to serve. This 
morning I went to meeting under much exer- 
cise. I had not sat long before my mind be- 
came earnestly impressed with desires for 
some who had seen many days, and who, I 
feared, had not been sufficiently concerned 
about the one thing needful. And being de- 
sirous to be more instant in season than at 
some other times, I was helped to-express my 
exercise, much to the relief of my burdened 
mind. May all the praise be given to Him to 
whom it alone belongs, as with my mouth in 
the dust. 

“30th. Was at our Monthly Meeting, 
where a part of the committee appointed by 
our Quarterly Meeting in the Eleventh month 
last, on account of the reduced and weak state 
of the Monthly Meeting, was present: and I 
thought the help of their spiritual exercise 
was felt early amongst us. One of them, a 
female, E. S., conveyed an encouraging testi- 


much to my own satisfaction; and feel re- 
newedly convinced, that it is well for those 
who are favored with health and strength 
sufficient, to visit those who are confined at 
home under affliction. ‘Iron sharpeneth iron ; 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 


It is a day of|friend.’ 


“7th mo. A few weeks since, I felt my 
mind drawn towards a young man, though a 
stranger as to personal acquaintance, who I 
feared was walking in the broad way. My 
exercise so increased as to induce me to be 
willing to send a request for him to call and 
see me, not knowing when I should find him 
at home. He accordingly came, and gave me 
an opportunity of expressing my concern for 
him; and also to give him a few tracts. He 
appeared friendly, and my mind was relieved; 
though the service was yielded to much in the 
cross. Oh! it is a great thing to be willing 
to bea fool for Christ’s sake. Gracious Father! 
be pleased to direct me, and keep me in the 
way that is well pleasing unto Thee. Let 
me not lean to my own understanding, which 
Thou knowest I am prone to do. 

“8th mo. Feeling my mind drawn towards 
two carpenters, though entire strangers to 
me, who were at work near Darby meceting- 
house, I thought best to mention it to the 
elders, who approved of my endeavoring to 
have an opportanity with them. On their 
being spoken to on the occasion, one of them 
declined sitting with us, seeming to make 
light of religious matters; the other sat with 
us in the meeting-house, and behaved in a be- 
coming manner. After expressing what arose, 


mony to the humble minded; at the close of|as well as yielding to vocal supplication, we 
which, I thought the spirit of supplication| parted, under a comfortable hope, that some 
was poured forth, and vocal utterance was re-|serious impressions had been made on the 
quired through me, when near access to the|mind of the visited; and I was relieved and 
footstool of the blessed Author of it, was mer-|comforted. May all the praise be given to 
cifully experienced. It seemed to me, un-| [im to whom it alone belongs. 
worthy as we are, a time of renewed favor, 8th mo. Attended our Quarterly Meeting 
and cause of humble gratitude. Oh merciful|at Concord under considerable bodily infirmi- 
Father! Be pleased to ‘hold Thou me up, and |ty ; the weather being also very warm. I be- 
I shall be safe,’ arises from a feeling of the|lieve it was a time of favor to some, but my 
need I have of daily help; being often poor,|lot seemed to be strippedness and poverty ; 
and stripped, and exercised, no doubt designed | perhaps for want of more entire dedication. 
for my furtherance on the spiritual journey. |Our valued friend, Christopher Healy, was in 
“5th mo. 2d. Have recently attended our|attendance, in the course of his religious visit 
Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia. It was alin those parts. 
time of much exercise, on account of views| “10th mo. 29th. I recently, by a friend, 
on doctrinal subjects, by members of our own|sent some tracts on religious subjects to the 
Society, having been spread among us, differ-|two carpemters before meneioned. He saw 
ing from those of our early Friends, and|the one who gave us the opportunity of sit- 
worthy predecessors in the unchangeable|ting with him. There appeared quite an 
Truth. This had given uneasiness to many |openness to accept the tracts; and he said he 
Friends for several years. The ‘ Meeting for|would be willing to receive any thing from 
Sufferings’ having taken up the subject, was|me at any time. I also gave some tracts to 
favored to set forth in a clear point of view|some laborers on the highway near us, which 
those unsound doctrines, making in their ex-|afforded peace. My mind was favored with 
amination extracts from them, and comparing | peaceful quiet after delivering the tracts, and 
them with our early Friends’ views. This|the following language arose, ‘It is better to 
was read in the men’s and women’s Yearly|be a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord, 
Meeting, greatly to the relief, and I believe I|than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’ 
may say, rejoicing of many minds. Andthe| Same date. “I think I may say, that I 
desire of my heart is, that those who have/have never felt my present place of abode a 
been captivated, and their spiritual vision|settled home; and have often desired, if it 
closed, by leaning, as I apprehend, to the|was not among right things for myself and 
natural part, may be willing to be searched|daughter J. to remain here, that way might 
and tried by the light of ‘Truth, and be so|open for us to remove elsewhere. Of latter 
humbled by it, as to be prepared to return|time, the prospect of having a home in West 
and unite with their Friends, who are en-|Chester has appeared with some clearness, 
deavoring to support our once favored Society|yet considering my advanced age, and the 
on its ancient foundation. trial of settling in a neighborhood where we 
“5th mo. 3d. Often feeling my mind drawn|are not much acquainted, is cause for much 
into sympathy with the afflicted, I have lately 'scrious reflection; under the feeling of which 
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the language of my mind has been, and now|might lay these things to heart, seeing time}|There was no confidence in the expression ¢ » 


arises, Send down thy light and thy truth, O 
Lord, and let them lead us and guide us ac- 
cording to thy blessed will, in this weighty 
prospect ; not leaning to our own understand- 
ing. 

% 11th mo. 8th. My mind is still desirous 
of right direction in relation to our proposed 
change of residence. In the feeling of which 
the language arises, Oh Lord! thou giver of 
every good and perfect gift, be pleased to be 
with us and help us to stay our minds upon 
Thee. 

“ Our dear friend Elizabeth Evans attended 
our meeting yesterday, and I thought was 
favored to minister suitably to us, and to sup- 
plicate for us; whereby faith and hope were 
a little renewed in the all-sufficiency of Divine 
support. 

“12th mo. 19th. On the 13th of this month 
my daughter J. and self returned from a visit 
to my children at Coatesville. In the course 
of our being from home, we went to my 
brother A. G.’s on a visit, and attended West 
Chester Meeting. Also the Monthly Meeting 
at Sadsbury, and visited a few of our friends 
in that neighborhood. While there, hearing 
of a person who was exceedingly afflicted 
with a cancer in his mouth, I felt most easy 
in the prospect of calling to see him. It was 
affecting to behold the poor sufferer; and it 
arose in my mind to recommend him to seek 
more and more for resignation to the dispen- 
sations of him, who afflicteth not willingly, 
nor grieves the children of men: but chastens 
in mercy, in order to draw them nearer to 
Himself, condescending at seasons to make 
the bed of affliction, to the humbled mind, 
even a bed of comfort. I was well satisfied 
in having called to see him. Oh! I believe it 
is well for those who are favored with ability 
to move about, to remember those who are 
under affliction. 

“While we were at West Chester, the sub- 
ject of our moving there was revived; and a 
dwelling near the mecting-house being offered 
to us unexpectedly, the prospect has appeared 
increasingly clear, so as to induce a belief it 
may be realized, if consistent with the Divine 
will. Oh Thou, who art a Father to the 
fatherless, and a Judge of the widow, be 
pleased not to suffer us to go unless Thy sus- 
taining Arm go with us. 

“12th mo. A man in this neighborhood 
being suddenly taken from time to eternity, 
the solemn and affecting circumstance made 
deep impression on my mind; attended with 
a desire to visit the bereaved family, though 
not personally acquainted with them. I had 
many reasonings on the occasion, and fears 
also, lest it might arise from sympathy and 
the cogitations of my own mind, and not from 
a Divine requiring; but, as I endeavored to 
weigh the matter carefully, it seemed best to 
mention it to a few Friends, who did not dis- 
courage me; and the widow, who was nota 
member of our Society, appeared quite free to 
receive a visit. I therefore went under mach 
exercise, accompanied by cousin I. P. Garrett 
and daughter J. The family soon drew to- 


is short and very uncertain. The visit ap- 
peared to be acceptable; and my mind was in 
a good measure relieved and thankfal, in be- 
lieving that it was in the putting forth of the 
good Shepherd of the sheep. 

“Ist mo. 14th, 1848. Desires having con- 
tinued to know the mind of Truth respecting 
myself and daughter Jane removing to West 
Chester, we thought it appeared most in the 
clearness to do so; and have accordingly en- 
gaged the house before mentioned. Since 
which, my mind has been favored with a 
comfortable degree of quiet ; for which I feel 
thankful.” 

(To be continued.) 


Ascent of the Weisshorn Alp. 
BY PROF. J. TYNDALL. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 

After this we found the rocks on the ridge 
so shaken to pieces that it required the great- 
est caution to avoid bringing them down upon 
us. With all our care, however, we sometimes 
dislodged vast masses which leaped upon the 
slope adjacent, loosened others by their shock, 
these again others, until finally a whole flight 
of them would escape, setting the mountain 
in a roar as they whizzed and thundered along 
its side to the snow-fields 4000 feet below us. 
The day is hot, the work hard, and our bodies 
are drained of their liquids as by a Turkish 
bath. The perspiration trickles down our 
faces, and drops profusely from the projecting 
points. Tomake good our loss we halt at in- 
tervals where the melted snow forms a liquid 
vein, and quench our thirst. We possess, 
moreover, a bottle of champagne, which, 
poured sparingly into our goblets on a little 
snow, furnishes Wenger and myself with 
many a refreshing draught. Benen fears his 
eyes, and will not touch champagne. The 
less, however, we rest the better, for after 
every pause I find a certain unwillingness to 
renew the toil. The muscles have become 
set, and some minutes are necessary to render 
them again elastic. But the discipline is first- 
rate for both mind and Body. There is 
scarcely a position possible to a human being 
which, at one time or another during the day, 
I was not forced to assume. The fingers, 
wrist, and forearm, were my main reliance, 
and as a mechanical instrument, the human 
hand appeared to me this day in a light which 
it never assumed before. It is a miracle of 
constructive art. 

We were often during the day the victims 
of illusions regarding the distance which we 
had to climb. For the most part the summit 
was hidden from us, but on reaching the emi- 
nences it came frequently into view. After 
three hours spent on the aréte, about five 
hours that is, subsequent to starting, the sum- 
mit was clearly in view ; we looked at it over 
a minor summit, which gave it an illusive 
proximity. ‘You have now good hopes,’ I 
remarked, turning to Benen. ‘ Not only good 
hopes,’ he replied, ‘but I do not allow myself 
to entertain the idea of failure.’ Well, six 
hours passed on the aréte, each of which put 


gether, and I thought there was a feeling of|in its inexorable claim to the due amount of 


solemnity spread over us. I endeavored to 
express what arose, which was principally in 
the way of sympathy, and an earnest desire 
that the awful circumstance which had recent- 
ly taken place, might be a means of stirring 
us up to more diligence in the christian war 
fare; and that the bereaved family especially- 


mechanical work ; the lowering and the rais- 
ing of three human bodies through definite 
spaces, and at the end of this time we found 
ourselves apparently no nearer to the summit 
than when Benen’s hopes cropped out in con- 
fidence. I looked anxiously at my guide as 
he fixed his weary eyes upon the distant peak. 


jected itself against the blue sky. 


his countenance; still I do not believe that 
either of us entertained for a moment the | 
thought of giving in. Wenger complained of 
his lungs, and Benen counselled him several 
times to stop and let him and me continue 
the ascent ; but this the Oberland man refused’ 
to do. At the commencement of a day’s work 
I often find myself anxious, if not timid; but 
this feeling vanishes when I become warm 
and interested. When the work is very hard’ 
we become callous, and sometimes stupefied 
by the incessant ery | about. This was 
my case at present, and I kept watch lest m 
indifference should become carelessness. } 
supposed repeatedly a case where a sudden 
effort might be required of me, and felt alle 
through that I had a fair residue of strength: 
to fall back upon. I tested this conclusion 
sometimes by a spurt; flinging myself sud- 
denly from rock to rock, and thus proved my’ 
condition by experiment instead of a on 
opinion. An eminence in the ridge which 
cut off the view of the summit was now the 
object of our exertions. We reached it; but 
how hopelessly distant did the summit appear? 
Benen laid his face upon his axe for a moment} 
a kind of sickly despair was in his eye as he’ 
turned to me, remarking, ‘ Lieber Herr, die” 
Spitze ist noch sehr weit oben.’ 

Lest the desire to gratify me should urge 
him beyond the bounds of prudence, I said to; 
Benen that he must not persist on my account,’ 
if he ceased to feel confidence in his own 
powers ; that I should cheerfally return with’ 
him the moment he thought it no longer safe 
to proceed. He replied that though weary’ 
he felt quite sure of himself, and asked: for 
some food. He had it, and a gulp of wine, 
which mightily refreshed him. Looking at 
the mountain with a firmer eye, he exclaimed, 
‘Herr! wir miissen ihn haben,’ and his voice,” 
as he spoke, rung like steel within my heart.” 
Another eminence now fronted us, behind” 
which, how far we knew not, the summit lay.” 
We scaled this height, and above us, but 
clearly within reach, a silvery pyramid pro-’ 
I was as- 
sured ten times by my companions that it was 
the highest point, before I ventured to stake’ 
my faith upon the assertion. I feared that it~ 
also might take rank with the illusions which® 
had so often beset our ascent, and shrunk 
from the consequent moral shock. Towards 
the point, however, we steadily worked. & 
large prism of granite, or granitic gneiss, ter 
minated the aréte, and from it a knife edge 
of pure white snow ran up to a little point. 
We passed along the edge, reached that point, 
and instantly swept with our eyes the whole 
range of the horizon. The crown of the Weiss 
horn was underneath our feet. 

The long pent feelings of my two guides 
found vent in a wild and reiterated cheer. 
Benen shook his arms in the air and shouted 
as a Valaisian, while Wenger chimed in with’ 
the shriller yell of the Oberland. 

Benen wished to leave some outward and’ 
visible sign of our success on the summit. 
He deplored having no flag; but as a substi- 
tute it was proposed that he should knock 
the head off his axe, use the handle as a flag- 
staff, and surmount it by a red pocket-hand 
kerchief. This was done, and for some timé 
subsequently the extempore banner was seen” 
flapping in the wind. To his extreme delight,” 
it was shown to Benen himself three da 
afterwards by my friend Mr. Galton from 
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Lord Jesus, what there is in you that the|/The whole place was simple, clean, cool-look-|common was a butterfly ; others had figu 


world owneth and loveth; for that is its own. 
And consider what it is, that the world is of- 


ing, and in perfect taste. 
Tea was brought almost immediately, and 


or letters; others a grand kaleidoscopic 
rangement of various colors and devices, 
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fended with: not that which cometh from it-|a box of sweet cakes and comfits, as prettily |could not find out anything more with regard 
self, of its own making and inventing, but|/arranged as a box of French bon-bons; also|to the butterfly, than what I could see 
that which crosseth its invention ; that is of|/a lacquered basket containing a china jar of|myself; but it is strange how, in all countri 
another nature, and springing from another|charcoal for lighting pipes, with a space all 
root. O be not conformed to the fashions of|round for the ashes. The Japanese pipes, like 


this world, that please the lust, which grieveth 
the Spirit of God; but be ye renewed in your 
minds ; and being so within, you will be as a 
new people without. 

They that have been truly with Christ, are 
quickly discovered ; they cannot be hid. So 
it was of old; the Jews said of the disciples, 
“These men have been with Jesus:” their 
speech and carriage bewrayed them; their 
outsides were not like the outsides of other 
men; they were not current with the fash- 
ions and customs of that time: nor can they 
that have been with Jesus, conform to the vain 
Fashions and customs of this world. Wherefore 
be not you, in any sort, of this world, but 
give diligence to make your holy high calling 
and election sure: for many are called, and few 
are chosen ; and the reason is, they are “ sloth- 
ful servants, they hide their talent in a nap- 
kin, neglect the day of their visitation, and 
work not out their salvation with fear and 
trembling ;” and then the night overtaketh 
them, in which they can never work the work 
of repentance ; and the things that belong to 
their peace are hid from their eyes forever. 


(To be continued.) 


2 2 
For “f The Friend.” 


Japan. 

A Visit—The Prussian consul took us one 
afternoon to visit a friend of his, a Japanese 
gentleman, living just beyond the hotel. He 
gave him no notice of our intention, so that 
we might see him in his every-day guise. 
When we arrived he was in his garden, but 
immediately came forward, and in a most 
courteous, gentlemanly manner, invited us 
in. The garden was very small, but made the 
utmost of. A little rill of water ran round it, 
in which were rocks, with small ferns and 
water-plants growing among them. In front 
of the house the water ended in a small pond, 
in which flourished some enormous lotus 
plants, with an extremely tasteful and pretty 
arrangement of rocks and flowers round it. 
The room into which he first took us, ap- 

eared to be the general sitting-room. It was 
Fall of all kinds of odd things ; among others, 
a map of the world on Mercator’s projection, 
hanging against the wall. The family altar 
on this day, one of the three during which 
the Feast of Lanterns is celebrated, was plen- 
tifully supplied with fruit and joss-sticks, and 
many china jars and ornaments. Into this 
room the sun was shining, so we went on to 
another, in a detached building, close to the 
first, where our host took down the side-wall; 
a simple process, when they only consist of a 
sliding-panel filled in with paper, and brought 
us into an empty room which looked out into 
another tiny garden. Here, apparently, the 
little brook rose, formed itself into a minia- 
ture fountain, and with a pleasant, refreshing 
tinkle, but faint as fairy bells, trickled away 
over a miniature rockery. This room was 
only partially matted; elsewhere the wood, 
which was waxed, shone like satin. A pillar 
in the centre was formed of a tree stem, with 
the rough, outer bark removed, and then 
waxed, till it looked as bright as if varnished. 


the Chinese, contain only a pinch of tobacco, 
sufficient for two or three whiffs, after which 
it is emptied and re-filled. In either China 
or Japan, people should have nothing else to 
do, when smoking, but to fill and empty their 
pipes. The Japanese tea is delicious. It is 
dried in the sun, and the infusion is of the 
palest straw color, and very delicate in flavor. 
They have small wicker-work “ solitaires,” 
which they dip into the cup and generally 
use, even when the tea has been made in a 
tea-pot. Our host conversed much with Mons. 


of the world there seems to be some custe 
tradition, or superstition, which forms, as it 
were, a link between all nations and kindredg” 
through all times of the world’s history. Qj 
the open space in the middle of each bo 
ground, mats were spread, and there the 
ily, as existing at the time, meets and feasta, 
Sometimes one saw a large, merry, bee 
party, old and young, children, and babies i 
arms; sometimes a@ man and woman, or @ 
man and two or three women; sometimes @ 
woman with two or three children; some 
times an old and young woman ; and some 
times a poor old man or woman, quite along, 


L., not in the ceremonious, measured style of|All seemed cheerful and happy, and every. 


the Chinese, but in simple and sensible lan- 
guage, accompanied though by a good deal 
of bowing and ceremony, in gesture and man- 
ner. Indeed his manner more nearly ap- 
proached my idea of perfection, in the com- 
bination of courtly politeness and stately cor- 
diality, than any I have ever seen, except, 
now and then, in an old English gentleman, 
and once in an old American. He was genial 
without being empressé, and reserved without 
being cold. * * When we were leaving, I 
begged a fern-leaf from his garden, where- 
upon he gave me a whole plant, and some 
beautiful pomegranate blossoms. He desired 
Mons. L. to tell us that he should always be 
happy to see us, if we were passing, even were 
we alone. When told that we had come from 
Bombay, he immediately showed how he had 
studied his map by exclaiming, “Ha! ha! 
Bombay, Hin-doos-stan, ha! ha! 

The Feast of Lanterns.—We were very for- 
tunate in being at Nagasaki during the Feast 
of Lanterns, which is celebrated here more 
generally, and with greater feasting and holi- 
day-making than at any other place. The 
feast is held in honor of departed relatives 
and ancestors: it lasts three days, or rather 
nights; for the feasting only begins at dusk, 
when the graves are lighted up. The effect 
on the hill-sides all round is very pretty, like 
a far-distant view of a lamp-lit city, with 
rows, unequal in length, and irregular in 
shape, of twinkling lights. The first night, 
only those who have died during the past year 


thing was quiet and orderly. The most ae 
tonishing part of it was the absence of noise, 
Of course there was a great buzz where thom 
sands were gathered together, all talking and 
laughing, and children occasionally shouting: 
or crying, but there was no noise, nor wa 
there the hideous tom-tomming and squ 
ing of cow-horns, which invariably atten 
Indian and Chinese feasts. The graveyant 
to which we went, was one of the largest: 
There was a great family gathering off 
and young. They made us sit down on thei 
mat, which was raised on a small platform, 
and brought us tea and sweetmeats—the old 
women, while we were drinking our — 
amusing themselves by an examination 
our clothes. At the corner, where I was sit 
ting, one old woman could pursue her invee 
tigations without my being much the wiser, 
and went on until she arrived at my crinoline, 
which caused immense astonishment, andde 
manded the attention of all the ladies of the 
party, who took hold of the steel and bentit- 
backward and forward, quite unable to com 
prehend its use. - 
They lent us a guide from here to take ws 
to some of the other graves, the paths be 
tween being somewhat rough and intricate, 
After seeing several other festive parties, we 
returned to the hotel to wait till mid-night, 
when we were taken to the head of the bay, 
near the city, to witness the departure 
the spirits in their boats. We had seen the 
boats standing in front of almost all thé 


are feasted ; consequently there is not much|houses in the streets as we passed thro 
lighting required. The second night those|the city. The hull is entirely of straw, 
who have died during the last two years; when|is very well made. Sometimes, instead 
there is more lighting. The third and lastjeach house having its own boat, the st 
night, the spirits of all the ancestors that ever|clubs and produces a huge thing, in joints 
were, are feasted, and then sent away in straw /|like the sea-serpent, about fifty or sixty fod 
boats, filled with food, sweet-meats, trumpery |long. 
ornaments, copper cash, &c., decorated with| Soon after midnight the first boats made 
flags and colored sails, and hung round with |their appearance, but not till about two o’cloek 
lanterns. did the great rush take place, and then it 
An English merchant, in as. with |really very pretty, with all these boats, b 
one of the largest Japanese houses at Nagas-|liantly lighted by their colored lanterns, au 
aki, offered to take us to visit his friends,;du-|decorated with flags and evergreens. Somé 
ring their grand feast on the last night. Wejof them had enormous sails, on which we 
set off about seven o’clock in the evening,|painted figures of Bhudhas or other repre 
and after about half-an-hour’s walking, reached |sentations, or with their prows made in som 
the graveyards behind the city. They were|quaint device. There was one very | 
most brilliantly lighted. Wooden frames,|boat, which had a cobra’s head in brilli 
like clothes-horses, lined the walls of each|green, with terrific tongue and eyes glari 
family burial-place. On those were hung one,|upon the beholder! Others were like drag 
two, or three rows of paper lanterns, on which|ons, and some represented houses, or steal” 
were devices, generally in black, but some-jers, and were very cleverly made. They 
times in red or other bright colors. The most! carried down to the water, and when launcheg, 





are guided by men and boys, who push them 
pefore them while swimming. It is considered 
right for the boat to catch fire before it gets 
joo far down the harbor, but some of the 
swimmers seemed at once to guide their charge 
gs near a burning wreck as possible, so as to 
get it on fire immediately. In spite of which 
slong string of them worked their way down 
toward the sea. About two o’clock the sakki 

red to have taken great ffect. The 
gncestors’ spirits were no Temper made to de- 
goend the steps with slow and becoming dig- 
nity, but came tumbling down; the boats 
falling over as soon as they touched the water, 
and presenting the most dissipated appear- 
gnce, many of them catching fire before they 
were well afloat. The view of the harbor 
from above must have been very pretty at 
the time that the boats formed a procession ; 
bot had we gone on to the hill we should have 
Jost the details, which are curious and inter- 
esting. The row back down the harbor was 
delightful. It is a great pity, when in Japan, 
not to spend the moonlight nights entirely on 
the water. Anything more lovely than the 
harbor then appears, or more delicious than 
the air, it would be difficult toimagine. Next 
morning the water was covered with the dé- 
bris of the night’s work, and alive with small 
boys swimming about among the straw 
wrecks, seeking for cash, or sweetmeats, or 
anything which might have escaped the eyes 
and fingers of former “ wreckers.” 


“If ye love me keep my commandments,” 
isa precept of our holy Lord and Master ; to 
keep His commandments, we must dwell with 
His grace in our hearts, by which the law of 
the spirit of life is known and understood, by 
the enlightening and everlasting sure word of 
prophecy, which will privately interpret, and 
secretly show to every man his duty, and the 
calling of God, and abilitate to abide therein ; 
and His law is light, and His commandments 
#8 lamp to the feet of His people forever. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 24, 1870. 


It has been a source of solicitude and sor- 
row to observe the great efforts made within 
the last two or three weeks, to interest our 
citizens and others, in horse racing, as ex- 
hibited at a place provided for the purpose in 
one of the rural sections of our city. Large 
and showy placards, worded and adorned so 
as to arrest attention and excite curiosity, 
Were posted in most places of common resort 
throughout the neighboring counties, for the 

se of inducing people, young and old, 
attend at the race course, and witness the 
performances of the poor beasts, urged to 
their highest speed in the unnatural gait of 
id trotting. 
he newspapers in city and country, circu- 
lating through the families of our respectable 
citizens, during each day of the protracted 
performances, gave high wrought descriptions 
of the involuntary competitors, the speed at- 
tained by cheers and lash; and the large prizes 
Won by the abused, but successful animal. 

Large vehicles, with flying colors and jing- 
ling bells, run regularly from the more densely 
ates parts of the city, to the “ Trotting 

’ 
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exhibition was going on; and we are told that |spectability, and his subsequent recklessness 
many thousands of those who consider them-/and wretchedness, from his attendance at 


selves respectable, crowded the ground, and 
participated in or encouraged the cruel and 
anchristian “ sport.”’ 


these or similar sources of iniquity. 
Our daily periodicals exercise a powerful 
influence on the community, and the responsi- 


We can have no doubt that the scene of|bility of their editors is proportionately great. 


heartless inhumanity, and betting on the pain- 
ful efforts of the poor horses, had its, as we 
believe, inseparable concomitants, gambling, 
intemperance, thieving, profanity and ob- 
scenity. Such gatherings, it is well known, 
are always largely interspersed with gam- 
blers, pickpockets, and other vile and debased 
characters, whose main object is to lure the 
ignorant or unsuspecting into sin, and revel 
on the spoils of their deluded victims. 

Thus many who may think they would never 
commit an immoral act, but who allow them- 
selves to deviate so far from the path of recti- 
tude as to go to this unchristian pastime, 
when once in the tainted atmosphere, and 
under the contagious evil excitement, are 
often betrayed into other violations of the 
moral law, so as to become guilty of conduct 
that has afterwards covered them with dis- 
grace and shame. We have seen it stated, 
that some young farmers, drawn to these race 
courses by curiosity, or a desire to be like 
others, and see the excitement of the “ring,” 
were enticed into betting, and lured on from 
one stake to another, until they had involved 


They ought themselves to be governed by, and 
to endeavour to raise the principles and con- 
duct of the people, up to the standard of morali- 
ty clearly set forth in the gospel. A standard 
which admits of no compromise with sin—and 
all unrighteousness is sin—no shrinking from 
maintaining the right and the true, to gain 
popularity ; no palliation of evil, be it in high 
or low, in the many or the few. We are 
blessed with free access to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the protestant part of the commn- 
nity has made a great outcry, because of ap- 
prehended danger of their use being excluded 
from the public schools ; and of great import- 
ance it is that they should be daily read there- 
in; but what avails a knowledge of the sacred 
truths contained in them, if the people are 
unwilling to carry into practice the religion 
set forth in the New Testament? If the edi- 
tors of and caterers for the periodical press, 
really desire to impress the public mind with 
the value of the Bible, and of the christian re- 
ligion, they must conform their own conduct, 
and the sentiments they disseminate among 
the people, to the principles and practices en- 


themselves in almost inextricable indebted-|joined in holy writ, and rebuke such gross 


ness. 
Yet with all the well known crime attend- 


departures therefrom as the scenes enacted 
at a race course. In thus performing a duty 


ing, and the certain demoralizing influence of| which as leaders and promulgators of public 


the horse-raving that has just taken place in 
our city; though witnessing the extraordinary 
efforts made to draw within the meshes of its 
wide-spread drag, the thoughtless, the pleas- 
ure-seeking and the careless classes of our 
community, we have not seen a single remark 
in any one of the secular press of the city, in 
condemnation of it or its authors ; nor to warn 
the people against countenancing it and the 
wickedness it was sure to promote. On the 
contrary whatever has been said, so far as we 


have seen, has been in approbation or encour- 


agement of the enormous evil. Most of them 
have given large space to the advertisements, 
and to the recital of each day’s doings. 


We 
cannot but think that in thus allowing their 


opinion, cannot be escaped, or shifted on to 
others, they would be instrumental in extend- 
ing the kingdom of the Redeemer, by inciting 
the people to submit to his government. The 
plea for the neglect of this duty,—that the 
tone of morals inculcated by the press must 
correspond with the popular sentiment and 
feeling, or the people will cease to patronize 
it,—is fallacious. The polluted “amusement” 
of the race-course, and its contaminating ac- 
companyments, are bolow even the lax code 
of morals recognized by those, constituting 
what are called the respectable classes, though 
not professing to be religious. But a large 
portion of these classes, and some professors 
of religion, willingly go with the current, and 


columns to be used to promote the interest of|participate in these acknowledged nuisances, 
such a school of wickedness, the editors and/so long as others making equal pretensions 
writers for the daily papers, have been derelict|do not draw back from them, and the jour- 
in their duty as conservators of the morals of|nals of the day sanction them, and labor to 
a professedly christian people, and subserved|give them popularity. But they might soon 


the depraved appetites of some of the lowest 
in the community. 

Can any one who believes in the Divine au- 
thority of the precepts and commandments 
of Christ; who has a proper respect for the 
pure and self-denying religion which we as a 
community profess, believe for one moment, 
that such an exhibition as has just passed by, 
at the “ Trotting Park Course,” is consonant 
therewith, or not calculated to demoralize 
those who resorted to it? Can it be believed 
that good of any kind has or wiil result from 
such dangerous and barbarous sport? It is 
well known that the figment of improving the 
breed of horses by the gambling of the race- 
course, has been long since exploded by ex- 
perience. But were the assumption true, 
what is the value of the fastest going horse, 
if enhanced at the expense of an immortal 
soul? or even at the hazard of the ruin of an 
immortal soul? and there can be no doubt 


be banished from every christian community, 
did the editors and writers present them in 
their true colors, and warn the public that 
countenancing them would forfeit all claims 
to morality and respectability. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fore1gN.—The proposition looking to an armistice 
was rejected by Prussia, as it would delay the army 
operations in case the negotiations for peace were un- 
successful. The Prussian forces have advanced to the 
immediate vicinity of Paris, and occupy positions at 
various points on the north, east and south sides of the 
defences. Some small skirmishes have been reported, 
but no engagement of much moment. The latest Paris 
dispatches assert the continued confidence of the French 
in their ability to defend the capital. Telegraphic com- 
munication with Paris has become very difficult, but is 
not yet wholly interrupted. Some of the wires pass 
under ground for fifteen miles, and have connections 
which the Prussians have not yet broken. 

The negotiations for peace that have been carried on 
between Thiers and the British government, terminated 


where this vulgar and demoralizing!that many an one can date his fall from re-' without any favorable result. Earl Granville, the Eng- 
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lish Foreign Secretary, informed Thiers, on behalf of 
the government, that all interference having for its ob- 
ject terms of peaceful settlement between France and 

russia, must be positively declined. Various state- 
ments have been made in regard to the terms on which 
Prussia is willing to grant peace, but there is really 
nothing known with certainty on that point. It is pro- 
bable there are no such terms in existence at present, 
and that Prussia will finally make them such as the 
situation of the French when they sue for peace, will 
seem to warrant. The German feeling is strongly pro- 
nounced in favor of requiring the cession of a portion 
of territory along the Rhine, Alsace and Lorraine, 
which two centuries ago belonged to Germany. In 
France, on the other hand, great repugnance is shown 
to such a transfer, and sacrifices would be preferred that 
would not involve such great national humiliation. 
The desire for peace is understood to be very strong in 
Paris and throughout France, and may perhaps soon 
lead to steps for its attainment, as the hopes of foreign 
intervention appear to be at an end. The British 
Foreign Office announces that messages have been trans- 
mitted during the last ten days by the Queen’s govern- 
ment, from the belligerents to one another, through 
Lord Lyons, and through Count Bernstoff. Jules 
Favre has determined to go immediately to the Ger- 
man head-quarters. Other advices say that Bismarck 
has agreed to meet Favre, but no basis for negotiations 
had been agreed on. 

Little is known of the internal condition of Paris, the 
news being meagre and contradictory. The usual lines 
of communication are broken. The railway leading 
from Orleans to Paris, has been cut by the Prussians 
about eight miles south of the latter city, and they have 
placed a battery there. A correspondent of the Globe, 
writing from Paris, says that the red republicans are 
now really more dangerous to the safety of the city than 
the Prussians themselves. Some of them are already 
urging the erection of a guillotine. A Rouan telegraph 
of the 17th, states that railway communication is cut 
forty miles around Paris, except in Normandy and 
Brittany. Advices from Tours, which is now the ac- 
tual seat of the French government, complain of fre- 
quent interruptions of mail and telegraphic intercourse 
with both Paris and London. 

A Paris dispatch of the 17th says, the commander at 
Strasburg, General Ulrich, telegraphs to the War De- 
partment that the situation of the city is continually 

rowing more desperate, necessitating his early capitu- 

ation. 

The French iron-clads have been recalled from the 
Baltic and North Seas to protect Havre, Cherbourgh 
and other ports, from capture by the Prussians. The 
French blockade of the Elbe and Weser rivers was 
raised on the 11th inst., and steamers from England to 
Germany were about to resume service. 

Thecaptive emperor Napoleon, is not subjected to close 
confinement at Cassel. He walks a great deal with his 
officers, sometimes making excursions of several miles, 
attended by his guard of 35 men. The Empress Eu- 

nie and her son, the Prince Imperial, remain at Hast- 
ings, England. She, too, walks abroad daily, never 
employing carriage or horses. She mingles freely with 
the people, and has made herself quite popular with all 
classes. 

The Italian occupation of the Papal territory was 
accomplished with very little opposition. The Pope 

rotested formally to the diplomatic body against the 
invasion of his territory by the Italian troops ; but they 
were welcomed enthusiastically by the great majority 
of the people. King Victor Emanuel has written a 
letter to the Pope explaining his course in taking pos- 
session of the Roman territory. Any delay on his part, 
he says, would have occasioned the proclamation of the 
republic in every Italian city, and the army would not 
have fought the republic, which would have been fatal 
to the Papacy. As it is, republicanism is so rampant 
that it may prove irresistible. The temporal wer of 
the Pope dates back to the year 753, when Pepin, king 
of the Franks, bestowed a portion of territory upon 
Pope Stephen and his successors, in full and absolute 
sovereignty. 

Chairs proveile in Persia and Southern Russia. It 
has also appeared in St. Petersburg, but is not yet epi- 
demic, there were about 100 cases last week, 43 of which 
were fatal. ; . 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 

r cent. 
ye ceeckihle cataract has been discovered in British 
Guiana. There are two falls, one of 770 feet, and an- 
other of 50 feet; and the volume of water passing over 
the falls is 78 feet deep and 300 feet broad, during the 
season. 
able dispatches of the 19th, confirm the statement 
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that Jules Favre had gone to the Prussian camp to con- 
fer with Count Bismarck. A Paris dispatch of 9th mo. 
19th, evening, says : “ The city is quiet even to dullness. 
The boulevards are crowded with soldiers. No symp- 
toms of disorder are observable. Prussia explains that 
she will be fully prepared to treat for peace only when 
France presents a government sufficiently stable to en- 
force a treaty.” 

Another to the New York Herald says: “ A fight took 
place yesterday, ten miles from Paris, between the ad- 
wine guard of the Prussian army and a reconnoiter- 
ing party of French. The latter were driven back, and 
the Prussians established themselves on the heights 
which the French had been holding. The Prussians 
numbered about 30,000.” 

It is reported that 400 uhlans yesterday occupied 
Versailles. The postal service has been suspended. 

The Russian government has transferred 40,000,000 
roubles (about $30,000,000) lately on deposit at the 
Bank of France, te London banks. Metz is closely in- 
vested, and it is said that the besieged and besiegers 
suffer equally from disease and casualties. The loss of 
life in the hospitals of both armies from typhus fever, 
has been very serious. A fragment of the Sedan army 
has arrived at Rouen. It consisted of 600 men who 
had previously escaped from Metz. 

Olozoga’s recognition of the French Republic has 
been ratified and approved by Spain. The Swiss, 
American and Belgian ammbassadors decline to quit 
Paris, and Jules Favre proposes to remain there also, 
notwithstanding the removal of the capital to Tours. 

Rome has not yet been occupied, though the Italians 
have advanced to within a short distance of the city. 

London, 9th mo. 19th. Consols, 928. U. 8S. 5-20’s, 
of 1862, 90; ten forties, 85. 

Liverpool. Uplands cotton ,93d; Orleans 9$d. Cali- 
fornia wheat, 10s. Red winter, 9s. 6d. Red western, 
8s. 6d. per 100 Ibs. 

Unitep States.— Miscellaneous. — There were 279 
interments in Philadelphia last week : from casualties, 
8; croup, 8; cholera infantum, 19; consumption, 42 ; 
heart disease, 10; old age, 10. 

The census gives Boston a population of 253,924. 
The census returns for 48 counties of Illinois, all for 
the southern district, show an aggregate population of 
963,135, against 655,479 in 1860, an increase of about 
47 per cent. Chicago has 348,709 inhabitants. 

The population of Rhode Island is 215,800, a gain in 
five years of 30,835. Providence has 68,970 inhabitants. 

Pittsburg, Pa., including its environs, has 186,769 
inhabitants. 

After a time of earnest consultation, the Osage In- 
dians have given their assent to the act of Congress pro- 
viding for the sale of their lands in Kansas, and their 
removal to the Indian territory. No presents or other 
temptations were offered, the liberality of the terms 
allowed by Congress alone inducing them to consent. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 19th inst. New York—American gold, 113%. 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 113}; ditto, 5-20’s 1868, 1103; ditto, 
10-40’s, 1063. Superfine flour, $4.90 a $5.25; State 
extra brands, $5.35 a $5.60; finer brands, $5.70 a 8.90. 
White Kentucky wheat, $1.50; white Michigan, $1.53 
a $1.55; red western, $1.33 a $1.35; No. 2 Chicago 
spring, $1.09 a $1.12. New western oats, 52 a 54 ets. 
Rye, 91 a 95 cts. Yellow corn, 93 a 95 cts.; western 
mixed, 89 a 90 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 19} a 20 cts. 
for uplands and New Orleans. Flour from $5.25 to 
$8.50. No. 1 spring wheat, $1.27 ; red winter, $1.35 a 
$1.45. Rye, 84 a 86 cts. Yellow corn, 96 a 97 cts.; 
western mixed, 90 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 cts. Timothy 
seed, $5.25. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the 
Avenue Drove-yard numbered 3534 head. Extra sold 
at 9 a 9} cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., and common, 5 
a 63 cts. per lb. gross. Sales of about 18,000 sheep at 
53 a 6 cts. per lb. gross, for good. Hogs sold at $12.50 
a $13.50 per 100 lbs. net, the latter for corn fed. Balti- 
more.—F lour, $5.25 a $9.50. Maryland amber wheat, 
$1.50 a $1.65 ; fair to good, $1.35 a #1.45; white wheat, 
$1.40 a $1.65; western red, $1.32 a $1.35. Yellow corn, 
88 a 90 cts. Oats, 49 a 51 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Elisha Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 44; 
from Wm. D. Stephen, O., $3, to No. 52, vol. 45; from 
Chas. E. Gause, N. J., $2, vol. 44; from Joseph Waring, 
Canada, $2.25, to No. 23, vol. 45, and Postage, and for 
Joseph Pollard, $2.25, vol. 44, and Postage; from 
Rachel E. Woodward, Pa., per H. Hughes, £2, vol. 44; 
from Gideon C. Smith, R. I., #2, to No. 28, vol. 45; 
from Miller Chace, Mass., $2, vol. 44; from Abner 
Eldridge, Agent, Io., $2, vol. 44, and for James Carr, 
$2, vol. 44, and M. A. Fritchman, $2, to No. 19, vol. 
45; from James Embree, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Dr. 


Isaac Huestis, Agent, O., $2, vol. 44, and for Jesse His 


Amy John, Ann Smith, Martha Bye, Henry Orey 
James Edgerton, Burwell Peebles, Fleming Crew, If 
Patterson and Elijah Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 44; 
Asa Garretson, Agent, O., for Robt. Plummer, Asenath 
Crew, Jesse Bailes , Jonathan T. Scofield, 

Bundy, Wm. Stanton, and Esther Sears, $2 each, 
44, for Homer Gibbons, Io., $2, vol. 44, and for 
Kennard, O, £5, to No. 26, vol. 44; from John S. Fow 
ler and David Lupton, O., per Stephen Hobson, Aceh 
$2 each, vol.,44; from Edmund Darnell, N.J., $2, 
44; from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 44; from Richanj 
B, Bailey, Pa., $2, vol. 44, and for Sam’l Cope, Eliz. 
beth Hughes, Rachel Philips, and Lettice Barnard, Pa, 
and Sam’! Maule, Kansas, t2 each, vol. 44; from Aaron 
Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 44,-and for Sidney eat 
Edward G. Smedley, and Thos. Sharpless, $2 each, 
44; from Rebecca Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 44; 
Jacob Smedley, Jr., Phila., 2, vol. 44, and for Lydi 
B. Kite, Wm. W. Smedley, Deborah S. Kirk, Wm. P, 
Smedley, and Geo. L. Smedley, $2 each, vol. 44; from 
Thos. Perry, R. L., for Elizabeth Perry and 

Foster, $2 each, vol. 44, and for Charlies Perry, $2, 
No. 11, vol. 45; from Mary Ann Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol, 
44; from Mary D. Maris, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Andy 
Moore, Pa., #2, vol. 44; from Daniel Nichols, N, Y, 
$2, to No. 18, vol. 45; from Anna L. Singley, Pa, $2 
vol. 44; from Sam’! Morris, Pa., $2, to No. 27, vol. 4: 
from Micajah M. Morlan, Agent, O., for Mordecs 
Morlan, Joseph Fawcett, and Mary 8. Barber, $2 
vol, 44, and for Rachel 8S. French, $2, to No. 47, 
44; from Nicholas Newlin, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 44; from 
Daniel J. Morrell, Pa., #2, vol. 44; from Ann Bacon, 
N. J., per H. C. Wood, $2 vol. 44; from Wm. P. Towh 
send, Agent, Pa., for S. Emlen Sharpless, Ann Sh 

Geo. B. Mellor, Caleb 8. Cope, Richard J. Th 
Edw’d 8S. Yarnall, and Wm. Y. Griffith, $2 each, 
44; from Joseph Hall, Agent, Io., for Rebecca 
Sarah Sharpless, Sarah Ann Atkinson, Thomas H 
Israel Heald, John Thomas, Abraham Cowgill, Aarti 
Roberts, John Oliphant, and Nathan Satterthwaite, #2 
each, vol. 44, and for Samuel Fawcett, $2, to No, 
vol. 43; from Wm. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from 
Wm. Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $2, vol. 44, and for Wim 
C. Sheppard, Dr. A. Lippincott, and Josiah Wistar, 
each, vol. 44; from Benj. H. Passmore, Agent, Pa. 
Wm. Battin and Rachel Hill, $2 each, vol. 44. ? 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. _ 


The WryreEr Session of this Institution will opengt 
Second-day, the 3lst of Tenth month next. 


Parents and others intending to send children to 
School, are requested to make early appli 
Aaron SHARPLEss, Superintendent, whose adi 


a 


“Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.” 


When mor 
convenient, application may be made to Cu 
ALLEN, Treasurer, or to Jacob Smedley, No. 304 
St., Philadelphia. ; 


kes” Parents and Guardians of pupils now at 
School are reminded that the second payment for 
present session is now due; and it will be an 
dation if all who can conveniently do so, will pay 
remit it to the Superintendent or Treasurer. ; 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for the Men’s and Womett 
Schools, to open about the 1st of Tenth month, 
Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St. 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 118 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, No. 1013 Pine St, “e 
George J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. — 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS. 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphit 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. Wort 
tneTon, M. D. : 

Application for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carter, @ 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, Phi 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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Drep, on the 5th of Sixth mo. 1870, at the resi 
of her son, Wm. P. Smedley, in Edgmont, Del 
Co., Pa., HANNAH SMEDLEY, aged 66 years, a m 
of Middletown Preparative Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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